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SCENES OF PASSING YEARS PRESERVED BY MEANS OF PHOTOGRAPHS 




A COMPLETE ABSENCE of ceremonialism always dis- 
tinguished -the Royal Home, when King George VI was 
alive. The loving atmosphere of normal home-life and the 
affection of parents and sister has had much to do with 
the present Queen's natural charm, poise and happy man- 
ner. The first picture (left) shows King George VI, Eliza- 
beth, Queen Mary and the princesses Just after the coronation in 1937. Below is a cosy fire-side scene at the palace. Top 
right is the group aboard the royal yacht. Below, a drive on the estate, where the princesses spent most of their time dur- 
ing World War 1 1, is pictured. This was at the commencement of the war, when the girls were quite young. Before the 
conflict had ended the present Queen was old enough to don uniform, and give valuable service in a women's war organization. 
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.URING the years of adoles- 
cence, both Queen Elizabeth 
and her husband, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, knew submission to 
discipline, the habit of obedience, 
the acceptance of stern duties, and 
loyalty to ideals, 

Elizabeth's first ten years of life 
were carefree and easy-going. She 
was, in the public eye very little and 
enjoyed a normal home life. How- 
ever, with the accession of her 
father to the throne, as George VI — 
which made her the heiress-pre- 
sumptive — more rigid deportment 
was demanded of the princess, and 
special attention was paid to her 
education. 

History, economics and philoso- 
phy, constitutional volumes and 
sociological statistics had to be 
mastered. Elizabeth was a bright 
pupil, and her industry in applying 
herself to her studies paid off in 
the amazing grasp of matters of 
state which she shows today. 

The troublous and dangerous 
years of World War II helped to 
develop in Elizabeth a keen sense 
of duty. It also became increasing- 
ly apparent that she had a strong 
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AT the age of twenty. five,, Queen 
Elizabeth II ascends the throne to 
shoulder responsibilities which may well 
seem too heavy for one person to bear. 
It is inevitable that comparisons should 
be made between Victoria and Elizabeth, 
but, in making them, we should not for- 
get that the world of Victoria's time 
was a very different place from the 
world of 1953. It is the Christian's faith, 
however, that divine grace is always 
(Continued on opposite page) 



An Excellent 

GLIMPSES INTO THE LIVES 



will of her own. Towards the end 
of the war she broke away from the 
accepted routine to join the Auxil- 
iary Territorial Service, when she 
became a driver and mechanic. 

The education of the princess 
could not be completed by academ- 
ic training alone. There were visits 
to Parliament, juvenile courts, and 
a round of British institutions, with 
the practical experience of consti- 
tutional, legal and sociological pro- 
cedure. When the process of grow- 
ing to adulthood was finished, the 
heiress-presumptive showed herself 
to be a womanly and attractive 
personage. 

Elizabeth has consciously made 
herself an example of the ideal 
British virtues — gay but domesti- 
cated, sports-loving but never neg- 
lectful of serious business, virtuous 
but not narrow-minded. 

Her arduous duties were early ac- 
cepted as the role destiny has given 
her to play. She revealed her intense 
seriousness of purpose when, on her 
twenty-first birthday — while on a 
royal tour of South Africa with her 
father and mother — she broadcast 
a message to the Commonwealth in 
which she said: 

"I declare before you all that my 
whole life shall be devoted to your 
service and the service of our great 
imperial family to which we all 
belong." 



The youthful sovereign has, on a 
number of occasions, indicated that 
she has a firm faith in the Father- 
hood of God and realizes her need 
of spiritual strength. The example 
of her parents and her early home 
training have, it would seem, been 
largely responsible for this develop- 
ment of spiritual life. 

In a message read to a Church of 
England conference, Queen Eliza- 
beth reaffirmed her faith in God in 
the following words: 

"I earnestly pray that in my 
endeavors for the spiritual, no less 
than the material well-being of my 
peoples, I may ever be sustained 
and defended by the most gracious 
and ready help of our Heavenly 
Father." 

Christian people throughout the 
Commonwealth, who heard the 
Queen make her first Christmas 
broadcast, were touched by the 
simple, earnest request she made 
for prayer on her behalf. 

Elizabeth's marriage to handsome 
dashing Philip Mountbatten (now 
the Duke of Edinburgh) shortly 
after her twenty-first birthday, was 
a love match and not merely a mat- 
ter of political expediency, and this 
fact has further endeared her to her 
people. The Duke, too, is of royal 
blood, and both are descendants of 
Queen Victoria. 
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GUN SALUTE to the Royal Prince. The Honorabre Artillery Company firing a 

salute of forty-one guns at the Tower of London in honor of the birth of a son 

to Princess Elizabeth at Buckingham Palace in 1949. 
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OF ELIZABETH AND PHILIP 



Philip's father was Prince Andrew 
of Greece, and his mother Princess 
Alice of Battenburg, daughter of 
Prince Louis of Battenburg, who 
became a naturalized British sub- 
ject in 1868. During the first World 
War, Prince Louis changed his Ger- 
man name of Battenburg and be- 
came the Marquis of Milford Haven, 
taking the family name of Mount- 
batten. 

Philip's uncle, Lord Louis Mount- 
batten, brought the small nephew 
to England to be educated. It was 
not only natural but inevitable that 
he should want to join the British 
navy in which his uncle served, and 
which had once been commanded 
by his grandfather, Prince Louis of 
Battenburg. 

A marked trait in Philip's char- 
acter, which early showed itself, 
was his undefeatable spirit. He felt 
deeply both joy and sadness, and 
usually indicated what he felt dur- 
ing his life as a schoolboy. For the 
most part he enjoyed life, and his 
laughter was heard everywhere. In 
the middle-school he got into a fair 
number of scrapes through reckless- 
ness, but was never mean or nasty. 
He was a keen, athlete and, with his 
love for sports, developed what has 
amounted almost to a passion for 
bodily fitness. 

In work, the prince showed live- 
ly intelligence. When he had made 
a task his own, he paid careful at- 
tention to detail, taking pride in 
workmanship, and was never con- 
tent with mediocre results. He hated 
incompetence and inefficiency. 
When he later commanded his own 
ship he knew every man's job, from 
commander to cook, and demanded 
a degree of efficiency which won 
for him more respect than popular- 
ity. 

In a report on Prince Philip's sea- 
manship (while he was at school at 
Gordonstoun) it was stated: "He is 
one of the most efficient members 



PRAY FOR THE QUEEN 

(Continued from page 4) 
equal to human need. God will make His 
grace abound toward our new Queen 
who, early in life, learned to put her 
trust in Him, and who, with the dawn 
of womanhood, dedicated herself to the 
service of the British nation and Com- 
monwealth. 

THE POWER OF PRAYER 
Who can tell what prayer can ac- 
complish, when it is sincere, sustained 
and selfless? Who can toll what a tower 
of strength we may be to the Queen if, 
day by day, we uphold her before the 
Throne of Grace? 

The Christian Herald. London. 



of the Seamanship Guild at Gordon- 
stoun, and he can be trusted to take 
charge of a cutter under oars and 
sails. . . . He proved himself to be 
a cheerful shipmate and very con- 
scientious in carrying out both 
major and minor duties. He is 
thoroughly trustworthy, not afraid 
of dirty and arduous work." 

When Philip was ready to leave 
the school to enter the Royal Navy, 
in the confidential report made to 
the navy it was stated that he had 
"the greatest sense of service of all 
the boys in the school." The report 
stated further: "Prince Philip is a 
born leader, but' he will need the 
exacting demands of a great service 
to do justice to himself. His best is 
outstanding, his second best is not 
good enough." 

Philip knows how to enlist willing 
service. He has the grace of leader- 
ship. He has high ideals and stand- 
ards. 

Our gracious sovereign and her 
consort have captured the hearts of 




Our Hearts 




the peoples of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and, as the sacred 
ceremonies attending the crowning 
of Elizabeth II are entered into, 
British peoples everywhere will 
pray "with heart and voice: God 
save the Queen!" and "God bless 
Philip!"— G.B. 
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Rejoice 



A CORONATION SONG 

(Tune: "Coronation") 



/JE* UR hearts 
Vt' preme. 



rejoice, O God Su- 



That Thou, and Thou alone — 
Hast granted that our gracious 
Queen 
May sit upon her throne; 
Oh, crown her with Thy grace and 
truth, 
Her needs to Thee are known. 

Our grateful thanks arise, O Lord, 

That Thou hast blessed our Queen 
With rev'rence for Thy precious 
Word 
And faith in God serene; 
Lord, grant her health and happi- 
ness, 
And may she ever on Thee lean. 

Thy blessing Thou hast freely pour- 
ed 
Upon the Royal Pair; 
Bestowing best of gifts, O Lord, 

In children, sweet and fair; 
Oh, guide and guard them all their 
days, 
And may they Heaven's blessings 
share. 



We thank Thee Lord, in this her 
reign, 

For her humility, 
Though ruler of a broad domain, 

And clothed with majesty — 
She walks amid the cheering throng 

With simple dignity. 



O Lord, stretch forth Thy power and 
might 
And keep her foes at bay; 
Dispel the clouds that hide the light 

And haste the gladsome day — 
When all the world will serve the 
Lord, 
And men shall ever learn to pray. 



Throughout her reign, may good in- 
crease, 
And peace and wisdom meet; 
And may the reign of evil cease 

And Satan suffer defeat; 
And then, some day, may she pre- 
sent 
Her crown at Jesus' feet. 

H.P.W. 
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By Senior Captain L. Titcombe 



THE Book of Esther is the only 
book in the Bible that is dedi- 
cated to a queen, and in this queen 
of an almost forgotten era we may 
find a startling parallel to a modem 
setting. Perhaps it can be said of 
Elizabeth II as was said of Esther: 
"Who knoweth whether thou art 
come to the kingdom for such a 
time as this?" 

The great lesson of the book of 
Esther is that God is ever watchful 
over His chosen race. Queen Esther 
served her people in a time of great 
mourning and political unrest; she 
served her people best as spiritual 
adviser to the state; she came to a 
throne When all over the world of 
that day the lights of high ideals 
were going out; pagans were de- 
stroying the altars erected to the 
Living God. Queen Esther brought 
the people from national mourning 
into joy and gladness of spirit. In- 
deed, she had come to the kingdom 
for such a time as that. Queen Es- 
ther seized a flickering torch of 
light in the midst of an international 
storm and the whole nation was 
bathed in the search-light of true 
religion and the holiness of God. 

How often, as a boy, I stood and 
listened as the air trembled to the 
iron tongues of church bells peal- 
ing out a message of hope. How 
my heart was stirred! Royalty was 



abroad, or some gala day was being 
proclaimed. Such a day it was 
when John Masefield, Britain's Poet 
Laureate wrote: "On the marriage 
of Her Royal Highness Princess 
Elizabeth": 

Beside that hope, mankind, in its 

distress, 
Turns to the Crown today as 

something fair, 
Something divinely bright for 

men to bless, 
A gleam, a star, to point men 
from despair. 

An order and a beauty from of 

old, 
Set by its virtue above greed and 

hate, 
A loveliness of living crowned 

with gold, 
In all life's storm a standard to 

the State. 

To such a Crown all broken spir- 
its turn: 
And we, who see this young face 

passing by, 
See her as a symbol of power 

eterne, 
And pray that Heaven bless her 

till she die. 
Let us think not only of earthly 
kingdoms this day, but as we earn- 
estly enter into meditation and 
prayer on behalf of the new Queen 



let us also remember that, through 
it all, some day the "glory of the 
Kingdom of God shall cover the 
earth, as the waters cover the sea." 
If today is an hour of the world's 
midnight, then it is only the hour 
of greatest darkness before the 
dawn, the dawn of righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Spirit. If, 
to the followers of Christ, all look- 
ed black as they laid Him in the 
tomb, surely it was only the back- 
drop to magnify and extol His name 
as they hailed Him as King of kings 
when He had burst the bonds of 
death and subdued all things unto 
Himself . . . 

"So long as there are homes to 

which 
Men turn at close of day, 
So long as there are homes 

where 
Children are, and women stay: 
If love and loyalty and faith are 
Found across these sills, 
A stricken nation can recover 

from 
Its gravest ills. 

"So long as there are homes 

where 
Fires burn and there is bread. 
So long as there are homes 

where 
Lamps are lit and prayers are 

said 
Although a people falter in the 

dark — 
And nations grope. 
With God Himself back of these 

little homes. 
We still can hope." 



QUEEN ESTHER exposes the scheming Haman, who had persuaded the king to sign a document that would 

have meant the extermination of the queen's people — the Jews. The pogrom was foiled when the king realized 

Haman's cunning treachery. He was deposed and the Jew he most hated, Mordecai, took his place. 
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PREPARATIONS for the coron- 
ation of the Queen begin with 
her accession to the throne. The 
crowning often takes place a year 
or more afterward, but there is no 
hard and fast rule, as is proved by 
the present coronation. In the days 
when the fortunes of a king were 
precarious, great haste was neces- 
sary. One king had himself crown- 
ed within nine days. The length of 
time now allowed is because of the 
immense amount of organization 
involved, as well as by reason of 
the distance, which many visiting 
dignitaries must travel to be pres- 
ent. 

Possibly no ceremony in the 
world has more splendor attached 
to it than the coronation of the 
ruler of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Centuries-old traditions 
and precedents have heaped together 
a magnificent ritual which defies 
adequate description. Its form, so 
ancient and firmly rooted in British 
history is almost unchangeable, and 
few monarchs have attempted to 
alter it. Notable exceptions were 
Queen Victoria, who refused to be 
girded with the huge state sword, 
but held it in her hand; and Ed- 
ward VII, who shortened the service 
considerably. 

There are many preliminaries for 
the new Queen's attention before 
Coronation Day. Some of the first 
and most important of her duties 
are the signing of the declaration 
for the security of the Church of 
Scotland; her own declaration un- 
der the Test Act; and the setting up 
of a Court of Claims, at which 
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members of the nobility make their 
plea of time-honored privilege to 
serve the Queen at her coronation. 
She must also make early procla- 
mation of the coronation date. 

When the great day arrives, more 
than 6,000 of the highest in the 
land, and many from overseas, 
gather in glittering uniform and 
gorgeous attire. As they enter the 
historic Westminster Abbey for the 
coronation service they are preced- 
ed by a choir which sings, "I was 
glad when they said unto me, Let 
us go into the house of the Lord." 

One of the first and most import- 
ant of coronation ritualisms is the 
recognition. The Archbishop de- 
clares, "I present to you Queen 
Elizabeth II, the undoubted Queen 
of the Realm; wherefore all you 
Who come this day to do her hom- 
age, are you willing to do the 
same?" 

The assembled company then 
give the assent in loud and repeat- 
ed acclamations. When William the 
Conqueror was crowned, the noise 
of this consenting so alarmed the 
knights outside the Abbey, that they 
thought rebellion had broken out, 
and ran through the streets slaying 
the Saxons. 

During this, and much else of the 
long and involved ceremony, the 
Queen is seated in her own Chair 
of Repose, situated in the centre of 
the abbey, within what is known 
as the theatre. 

Then comes the first oblation. 
The Queen offers a purse of gold 
at the altar, in accordance with the 
Biblical words, "Thou shalt not ap- 



THE CROWN 
JEWELS, in- 
ofudina St. Ed- 
ward's crown 
and orb, sceptre 
with dove and 
sceptre with 
cross. The last- 
named contains 
the massive 
diamond — the 
Star of South 
Africa. The orb 
is of polished 
gold, studded 
with pearls, 
rubies, sap- 
phires and em- 
eralds. Sceptre 
with dove is 
known as the 
"Rod of Equi- 
ty." 




pear before the Lord thy God 
empty." In the rubric of Harold, in 
1066, this part of the service reads, 
"The king shall prostrate himself 
before the altar." 

After the Litany, comes the cor- 
onation sermon. This is usually 
preached by the Bishop of London, 
but there have been numerous ex- 
ceptions. 

Next conies the oath, the taking 
of which provides one of the most 
solemn of coronation moments. The 
Queen kneels and, with her hands 
on the Bible, makes vows of great 
scope and import. Her pledges end 
with the words, "The things which 
I have promised I will perform and 
keep, so help me God." The form 
of this oath has been unaltered for 
centuries. 

This is followed by the anointing. 
Here also is ceremonial of trem- 
endous significance. With golden 
eagle and spoon the Archbishop of 
Canterbury anoints the Queen with 
oil. The hymn, "Come, Holy Ghost, 
our hearts inspire," is sung. The 
Archbishop then prays for the sanc- 
tification of the Queen and, to 
majestic music, the Queen rises and, 
before the altar divests herself of 
the Parliamentary robe. 

The Queen then seats herself in 
Edward the Confessor's chair and 
is thereupon anointed on the fore- 
head. She afterwards kneels again, 
while the Archbishop invokes the 
blessing of God upon her. 

Now comes the presentation. The 
sword, which until Queen Victoria's 
coronation was always girded, is 
then taken bv the Queen to the 
altar, where, in its scabbard, it is 
given by her to the Archbishop, 
who lays it back thereon. 

This beautiful ceremonial is to 
signify that the power of the sword 
does not belong to the Queen; but 
to God, and shall only be taken up 
by the Queen at His command — 
"The King shall not be a sword 
taker, but sword bearer." 

Now the Bearer of the Sword of 
State comes forward and, with due 
ceremony, offers one hundred shill- 
ings for the redemption of the 
sword. 

The Queen stands and the invest- 
iture takes place. With great rev- 
erence she is garbed in the Imperi- 
al Mantle. By ancient custom she 
must be arrayed in "Bysshop's gere" 
(Bishop's gear), which symbolizes 
the priestly nature of her office, 
(Continued on page 14) 
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A i^ueen Who 

VICTORIA WHO BROUGHT DIGNI1 



'N eye-witness at Queen Vic- 
toria's Diamond Jubilee Cele- 
brations in 1897 reported that 
' it was improbable that Bri- 
g tain would again have a Queen to 
** rule over her and certainly one 
would never reign for sixty years. 
|j Four years later the "Widow of 
K Windsor" laid aside her earthly 
P crown and her son Edward ruled in 
Jjf her place. With such a number of 
^ male descendants it looked as 
™ though the reporter had been more 
prophetic than his readers thought, 
g) but now, fifty-two years after the 
2 end of the golden era, Britain has 
f> another Queen, Elizabeth, the 
■g twenty-six-year-old great - great 
S grand-daughter of the great Queen. 
™ It is 115 years since Victoria as a 
girl of eighteen ascended the throne. 
^ Had you lived in the village of 
P Kensington in those days, you most 
$S surely would have been awakened 
■a from sleep on that morning of June 
2 20 by the rattle and clopper of 
$» coach and horses urgently making 
iS their way to Kensington Palace. 
2 The light of day had not yet 
P dawned and the occupants of the 
coach, the Lord Great Chamberlain 
^ and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
** were silent and thoughtful as the 
carriage and horses lost not a sec- 
■g ond in conveying them with their 
*J momentous news to the palace. 
p (Just 110 years later Prince Philip 
■g drove along that same carriage-way 
_4 to Westminster Abbey for his mar- 
is riage to Britain's future Queen.) 
■0 The young Princess was aroused 
^ and, with a dressing-gown slipped 
P over her night attire, moved ner- 
f> vously down the broad stairway to 
.«« where the Archbishop and Lord 
^ Great Chamberlain, bowing low, 
p broke the news that her uncle, King 
■g William IV, was dead and she was 
^ Queen. 

P It is recorded history that when 

■0 the girl Victoria was first told she 

^ would be Queen one day, her reply 

P was "I will be good." Throughout 

her long reign she lived up to her 

.gj youthful resolve. Before coming to 

** the throne she read from the Bible 

p and prayed by her bed every night. 

-g» Little wonder, then, that when the 



Shah of Persia, visiting Windsor, 
asked the secret of her greatness 
she pointed to the open Bible at her 
side. 

How different were the circum- 
stances of Queen Elizabeth's acces- 
sion! With her husband she was 
4,217 miles away from London, 
when news of her father's sudden 
passing was announced from Sand- 
ringham House. Forty-five minutes 
later, thanks to modern wonders of 
which Queen Victoria could not 
have dreamed, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh 'broke the news which told 
her she was Queen. The royal couple 
left for home and, within twenty 
hours of taking off from a Uganda 
airfield, the Queen stepped from the 
airliner, Atlanta, to be greeted by 
her ministers. "This is a tragic 
homecoming," she told the Prime 
Minister. 

At Victoria's accession in 1837 
London ihad but one railway — 
and when, after Victoria had been 
Queen two years, a long-distance 
line .between London and Birming- 
ham was opened at Euston, it was 
felt that a new age had really he- 
gun. By 1848 the last of the horse- 
coaches had disappeared from the 
roads. 

For the rest of the nineteenth 
century life and conditions progress- 
ed beyond recognition. By the time 
Victoria celebrated her Golden Ju- 
bilee gas and electric light were in 
general use in streets, shops and 
the better-class houses; the tele- 
gram was the quickest means of 
communication (telephones were 
not in general use) and business 
men went to their offices by 
brougham or landau — although some 
of the "old school" still preferred 
horseback. The chief danger of the 
streets was the reckless driving of 
hansom cabs and pirate omnibuses 
which dashed along the streets at 
ten miles an hour. Cyclists were 
also becoming a menace. 

This was London fifty-one years 
ago — a London rumbling with 
horse-buses, tinkling with hansoms, 
and shrilling with cab-whistles. 
Volumes of history have been rec- 
orded in the intervening half- 



century and doubtless much more 
is in the making. Perhaps it is fit- 
ting therefore, that Queen Elizabeth 
II should be young enough to rep- 
resent truly a generation which, 
born between two great wars, might 
live to see the dawn of a new and 
more glorious era based upon a 
universal longing and striving for 
peace. 

On Proclamation Day, in a stately 
red-curtained room at St. James's 
Palace, the new Queen stepped 
quietly forward among 192 of the 
nation's privy councillors to make 
her first speech as Queen. Her dec- 
laration finished with the words: 
"I pray that God will help me to 
discharge worthily this heavy task 
that has been laid upon me so early 
in my life." On that day, wherever 
the new monarch was publicly pro- 
claimed, there rang out for the first 
time in fifty-one years "God save 
our gracious Queen" — a prayer as 
well as an anthem. 

In 1951, when the World 
Evangelical Alliance held an exhi- 
bition at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, at which the Army was 
represented, the Queen-Mother ex- 
pressed the hope that this exhibi- 
tion would "help our nation to be 
Christian in fact as well as in name, 
and so to play its full part in lead- 
ing the world toward righteousness 
and peace. 

A Royal Longing 

"That cherished inheritance which 
we call the British way of life has 
its source and inspiration in the 
great ideals of Christianity," she 
said. "It is fitting, indeed, that we 
should take this opportunity of 
showing how the life of our nation 
has long been influenced by our 
faith, and moulded by the Bible. 

"I can truly say that the King 
and I long to see the Bible back 
where it ought to be, as a guide and 
comfort in the homes and lives of 
our people. From our own experi- 
ence we know what the Bible can 
mean for personal life." It was a 
simple and sincere declaration 
which found an echo in the hearts 
of all Christians who read it. 

It is of interest to Salvationists 
that Bibles presented for personal 
use to Queen Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh at this time by 
the National Scottish Bible Society 
were bound for Messrs. Wm. Col- 
lins, Sons and Co., Ltd., at The 
Campfield Press, the Army's Print- 
ing Works at St. Albans. 

The War Cry, London 
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\ WHO BROUGHT DIGNITY AND PIETY TO WINDSOR CASTLE 



and doubtless much more 
; making. Perhaps it is fit- 
refore, that Queen Elizabeth 
d be young enough to rep- 
truly a generation which, 
;ween two great wars, might 
see the dawn of a new and 
lorious era based upon a 
tl longing and striving for 

oclamation Day, in a stately 
;ained room, at St. James's 
the new Queen stepped 
forward among 192 of the 
privy councillors to make 
; speech as Queen. Her dec- 
finished with the words: 
that God will help me to 
,e worthily this heavy task 
been laid upon me so early 
ife." On that day, wherever 
monarch was publicly pro- 
there rang out for the first 
fifty-one years "God save 
cious Queen" — a prayer as 
an anthem. 

951, when the World 
ical Alliance held an exhi- 
.t the Central Hall, West- 
at which the Army was 
ited, the Queen-Mother ex- 
the hope that this exhibi- 
uld "help our nation to be 
n in fact as well as in name, 
;o play its full part in lead- 
world toward righteousness 
ce. 
A Eoyal Longing 
cherished inheritance which 
the British way of life has 
•ce and inspiration in the 
deals of Christianity," she 
t is fitting, indeed, that we 
take this opportunity of 
; how the life of our nation 
g been influenced by our 
id moulded by the Bible, 
a truly say that the King 
Long to see the Bible back 
t ought to be, as a guide and 
in the homes and lives of 
pie. From our own experi- 
2 know what the Bible can 
or personal life." It was a 
and sincere declaration 
:ound an echo in the hearts 
Christians who read it. 
of interest to Salvationists 
bles presented for personal 
Queen Elizabeth and the 
£ Edinburgh at this time by 
ional Scottish Bible Society 
mad for Messrs. Wm. Col- 
ms and Co., Ltd., at The 
;ld Press, the Army's Print- 
cks at St. Albans. 
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/mm& HE Crown Jewels of England 
/j have a colorful history and 
\?J a deep significance. More 
^""^ than one hundred years ago 
— in 1831 — a little girl, twelve years 
of age, heard the story of the crown 
jewels from her 'governess. In 
learning who had worn them, and 
why, the knowledge came to her 
that she — Princess Victoria — was 
destined to become Queen Victoria. 
As the little girl realized something 
of what it meant, she spoke four 
words which were a pledge, faith- 
fully kept throughout her long 
reign. "I will be good," she said. 

Queen Elizabeth the Second has 
been well-schooled in the traditions 
of her high office. She is pattern- 
ing much of her Coronation cere- 
mony on that of her great-great 
grandmother, Queen Victoria. As 
Princess Elizabeth, of York, she 
saw those priceless crown jewels at 
the coronation of her parents, King 
George the Sixth, and Queen Eliza- 
beth. Once again she will see them, 
when, in glorious procession, she 
comes to the Abbey church of 
Westminster, on whose ancient site 
kings and queens have been crown- 
ed since Harold the Saxon. 

The Coronation is a solemn con- 
tract, before God, between the 
sovereign and iher people, to which 
the Church is a witness. Parts of 
the ceremony go back to Old Tes- 
tament days when the first king to 
be anointed was Saul, by the pro- 
phet Samuel. The anointing sym- 
bolizes the priestly nature of the 
sovereign's office. During this part 
of the ceremony the choir will sing: 
"Zadok the priest and Nathan the 
prophet anointed Solomon King, 
and all the people rejoiced and said, 
'God save the King.' " 

The most significant of all the 
regalia are the seven crowns. The 
Crown of St. Edward the Confes- 
sor, with which the actual act of 
coronation is performed, was first 
worn by Charles the Second. It is 
a massive affair of gold and gems, 
weighing nearly seven pounds. As 
it is placed on her head the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury will offer a 
prayer which embodies all the sym- 
bolism and the deep meaning of the 
crown. 

After the crown is removed, the 
Queen will wear the Imperial State 
Crown which weighs only two and 
a half pounds. It contains 277 pearls, 
eleven emeralds, seventeen sap- 
phires, five rubies, and 2,783 dia- 
monds — one for each city and im- 



THE MUSIC 

THAT BROUGHT 

VICTORIA 

TO HER FEET 



THE "HALLELU- 
JAH CHORUS" 
section of Handel's 
immortal oratorio, 
"T h e Messiah." 
When this was 
first played in the 
presence of Queen 
Victoria, she was 
so moved ait the 
words, "And He 
shall reign for ever 
and ever more" 
that she stood — 
implying that she 
freely acknowledg- 
ed the sovereignty 
of the King of 
kings arid Lord of 
lords. Audiences 
have stood ever- 
since when the 
"Hallelujah' Chor- 
us" is played. 




portant town in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. It is the one 
Which Her Majesty will wear on all 
important state occasions. 

Set in this crown are many mag- 
nificent jewels. Most famous of all 
is the ruby which belonged to the 
Black Prince, said to have been 
brought back from India by Alex- 
ander, the Great, in 325 B.C. It was 
presented to the Black Prince by 
the King of Castile in 1367 A.D. It 
was worn by Henry the Fifth at 
Agincourt, being fixed to his hel- 
met and saving his life on that oc- 
casion. 

There are other crowns in the 
regalia, which will not be used in 
this Coronation. The Crown of Scot- 
land is kept at Edinburgh Castle, 
with the Scottish Crown Jewels. 
Another Crown is the one made for 
King George the Fifth, and called 
the Imperial Indian Crown. It con- 
tains nearly 6,000 diamonds, and 
several large and nearly priceless 
gems. 

When the Crown of St. Edward 
is placed on the Queen's head, royal 
salutes will boom from the guns of 
the Tower of London, telling the 
people they now have a new Queen. 
The ceremony ends with the bene- 
diction pronounced by the Arch- 
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/ffm? HE Crown Jewels of England 
Mm have a colorful history and 
^Jj a deep significance. More 
^""" than one hundred years ago 
— in 1831 — a little girl, twelve years 
of age, heard the story of the crown 
jewels from her governess. In 
learning who had worn them, and 
why, the knowledge came to her 
that she — Princess Victoria — was 
destined to become Queen Victoria. 
As the little girl realized something 
of What it meant, she spoke four 
words which were a pledge, faith- 
fully kept throughout her long 
reign. "I will be good," she said. 

Queen Elizabeth the Second has 
been well-schooled in the traditions 
of her high office. She is pattern- 
ing much of her Coronation cere- 
mony on that of her great-great 
grandmother, Queen Victoria. As 
Princess Elizabeth, of York, she 
saw those priceless crown jewels at 
the coronation of her parents, King 
George the Sixth, and Queen Eliza- 
beth. Once again She will see them, 
when, in glorious procession, she 
. comes to the Abbey church of 
Westminster, on whose ancient site 
kings and queens have been crown- 
J ed since Harold the Saxon. 

The Coronation is a solemn con- 
tract, before God, between the 
sovereign and her people, to which 
the Church is a witness. Parts of 
the ceremony go back to Old Tes- 
tament days when the first king to 
be anointed was Saul, by the pro- 
phet Samuel. The anointing sym- 
bolizes the priestly nature of the 
sovereign's office. During this part 
of the ceremony the choir will sing: 
"Zadok the priest and Nathan the 
prophet anointed Solomon King, 
and all the people rejoiced and said, 
'God save the King.' " 

The most significant of all the 
regalia are the seven crowns. The 
Crown of St. Edward the Confes- 
sor, with which the actual act of 
coronation is performed, was first 
worn by Charles the Second. It is 
a massive affair of gold and gems, 
weighing nearly seven pounds. As 
it is placed on' her head the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury will offer a 
prayer which embodies all the sym- 
bolism and the deep meaning of the 
crown. 

After the crown is removed, the 
Queen will wear the Imperial State 
Crown which weighs only two and 
a half pounds. It contains 277 pearls, 
eleven emeralds, seventeen sap- 
phires, five rubies, and 2,783 dia- 
monds — one for each city and irn- 
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THE "HALLELU- 
JAH CHORUS" 
section of Handel's 
immortal oratorio, 
"T h e Messiah." 
When this was 
first played in the 
presence of Queen 
Victoria, she was 
so moved at the 
words, "And He 
shall reign for ever 
and ever more" 
that she stood — 
implying that she 
freely acknowledg- 
ed the sovereignty 
of the King of 
kings arid Lord of 
lords. Audiences 
have stood ever- 
since when the 
"Hallelujah Chor- 
us" is played. 




portant town in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. It is the one 
which Her Majesty will wear on all 
important state occasions. 

Set in this crown are many mag- 
nificent jewels. Most famous of all 
is the ruby which belonged to the 
Black Prince, said to have been 
brought back from India by Alex- 
ander, the Great, in 325 B.C. It was 
presented to the Black Prince by 
the King of Castile in 1367 A.D. It 
was worn by Henry the Fifth at 
Agincourt, being fixed to his hel- 
met and saving his life on that oc- 
casion. 

There are other crowns in the 
regalia, which will not be used in 
this Coronation. The Crown of Scot- 
land is kept at Edinburgh Castle, 
with the Scottish Crown Jewels. 
Another Crown is the one made for 
King George the Fifth, and called 
the Imperial Indian Crown. It con- 
tains nearly 6,000 diamonds, and 
several large and nearly priceless 
gems. 

When the Crown of St. Edward 
is placed on the Queen's head, royal 
salutes will boom from the guns of 
the Tower of London, telling the 
people they now have a new Queen. 
The ceremony ends with the bene- 
diction pronounced by the Arch- 



bishop of Canterbury: 

"The Lord give you a fruitful 
country and healthful seasons; vic- 
torious fleets and armies and a 
quiet Empire; a faithful senate, wise 
and upright counsellors and magis- 
trates; a loyal nobility and a dutiful 
gentry; a pious, learned and useful 
clergy, and honest, industrious and 
obedient commonalty." — E.B. 



A ROYAL WITNESS 

•ftSUEEN Elizabeth, in a message to 
^tfif the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland: "We are very 
conscious of the need, which was 
never greater than today, for vig- 
orous witness which it is the privi- 
lege, of the Church to bear to the 
abiding principles of our Chris- 
tian faith. But we are equally 
conscious that all of us fail in 
our personal duty unless we all, 
as individuals, likewise strive to 
show, by the conduct and example 
of our daily lives and family rela- 
tionships, the living reality of our 
faith and its power to influence, and 
indeed to shape, the difficult times 
in which we live." 
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^At World- Wide djmadcadt 
THE QUEEN ADDRESSES HER 600,000,000 SUBJECTS 



/■•rfN her 1952 Christmas broad- 
„J| cast the Queen told Britons the 
jl world over that the Common- 
*** wealth is "a force which, I 
believe, can foe of immeasurable 
benefit to humanity." 

Broadcasting from her country 
home at Sandringham, the Queen 
called "for tolerance and under- 
standing among the nations" and 
for "use of the tremendous forces 
of science and learning for the bet- 
terment of man's lot upon this 
earth." 

Feels Need of Prayer 

She asked the Commonwealth's 
600,000,000 inhabitants to pray "that 
God may give me wisdom and 
strength and that I may faithfully 
serve Him and you all the days of 
my life." 

Her message was beamed to all 
parts of the world. 

It was her first Christmas mes- 
sage, maintaining a tradition started 
by her grandfather, George V, and 
continued by her father, George VI. 

The Queen spoke from the study 
at Sandringham. She sat in the 
same chair and at the same desk 
used by her father and grandfather, 
King George VI and V respectively. 

The broadcast was heard from the 
nearby drawing-room by other 
members of the royal family — the 
Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Charles, 
four, Princess Anne, two, Queen 
Mother Elizabeth, Dowager Queen 
Mary, Princess Margaret and the 
Duchess of Kent and her three chil- 
dren. 

The Queen said, "Each Christmas, 
my beloved father broadcast a mes- 
sage to his people in all parts of 



the world. Today I am doing this to 
you who are now my people. As 
he used to do, I am speaking to you 
from my own home, where I am 
spending Christmas with my family; 
and let me say at once how I hope 
that your children are enjoying 
themselves as much as mine are on 
a day which is especially the chil- 
dren's festival kept in honor of the 
Child born at Bethlehem nearly two 
thousand years ago. 

Thought for the Exiles 

"Most of you to whom I am speak- 
ing will be in your own homes but 
I have a special thought for those 
who are serving their country in 
distant lands far from their fam- 
ilies. Wherever you are, either at 
home or away, in snow or sunshine, 
I give you my affectionate greet- 
ings, with every good wish for 
Christmas and the New Year. 

"At Christmas, our thoughts are 
always full of our homes and our 
families. This is the day when 
members of the same family try 
to come together, or if separated by 
distance or events, meet in spirit 
and affection by exchanging greet- 
ings. 

"But we belong, you and I, to a 
far larger family. We belong, all of 
us, to the British Commonwealth 
and Empire, that immense union of 
nations with their homes set in all 
the four corners of the earth. Like 
our own families, it can foe a great 
power for good — a force which I 
believe can be of immeasurable 
benefit to all humanity. My father 
and my grandfather before him 
worked all their lives to unite our 
peoples ever more closely, and to 
maintain its ideals which were so 
dear to their hearts. I shall strive 
my utmost to carry on their work. 
"Already you have given me 
strength to do so. For, since my 
accession ten months ago, your loy- 
alty and affection have been an im- 
mense support and encouragement. 
I want to make this Christmas Day 
my first opportunity to thank you 
with all my heart. 

"Many grave problems and dif- 
ficulties confront us all but, with 
a new faith in the old and splendid 
beliefs given us by our forefathers, 
and the strength to venture beyond 
the safeties of the past, I know we 
shall be worthy of our duty. 

"Above all, we must keep alive 
that courageous spirit of adventure 
that is the finest quality of youth; 
and by youth II do not just mean 
those who are young in years; I 
mean, too, all those who are young 



in heart, no matter how old they 
may be. The spirit still flour- 
ishes in this old country and in all 
the younger countries of our Com^ 
monwealth. 

A Prayer for Peace 

"On this broad foundation let us 
set out to build a truer knowledge 
of ourselves and our fellow men, 
to work for tolerance and under- 
standing among the nations, and to 
use the tremendous forces of science 
and learning for the betterment of 
man's lot upon this earth. 

"If we can do these three things 
with courage, with generosity and 
with humility, then surely we shall 
achieve that peace on earth, good- 
will toward men which is the 
eternal message of Christmas, and 
the desire of us all. 

"At my Coronation next June, I 
shall dedicate myself anew to your 
service. I shall do so in the presence 
of a great congregation drawn from 
every part of the Commonwealth 
and Empire, while millions outside 
Westminster Abbey will hear the 
promises and the prayers being of- 
fered up within its walls, and see 
much of the ancient ceremony in 
which kings and queens before me 
have taken part through century 
upon century. 

"You will be keeping it as a holi- 
day; but I want to ask you all, what- 
ever your religion may be, to pray 
for me on that day — to pray that 
God may give me wisdom and 
strength to carry out the solemn 
promises I shall be making, and that 
I may faithfully serve Him and you, 
all the days of my life. May God 
bless and guide you all through the 
coming year." 



ELIZABETH A FIRM BELIEVER 

THAT the young Queen comes 
from a background of daily de- 
votions and interest in the Bible is 
a tremendous comfort to Christians 
of all lands. 

Elizabeth was christened in water 
from the Jordan River with the 
names of three queens — her mother, 
grandmother and great grand- 
mother. She was brought up in "the 
nurture and admonition of the 
Lord." 

The story is told that one day, 
when she was quite small, Eliza- 
beth was showing a visitor the pic- 
ture painted by a famous artist, 
"Christ, the King of kings." She ex- 
plained: "Jesus is a greater King 
than Grandpa (George V) and 
(.Continued on page 13) 
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fESTMINSTER Abbey has, for 
more than a thousand years, 
filled an important place in 
British history. It is, however, near- 
ly two thousand years since the or- 
iginal building was erected. This 
first building is supposed to have 
been a heathen temple, dedicated to 
Apollo. Tradition says this temple 
was shaken down by an earthquake 
in the year A.D. 154. We are told 
on similar authority that it was 
pulled down in the year A.D. 178 to 
make room for a church which a 
British king, Lucius, built in order 
that he might have the Christian 
faith taught to his people. 

The spot upon which the Abbey 
now stands was once an island. 
Round it flowed the Thames, and 
surrounding it were fever-infested 
marshes. 

It was on this isle — Thorny Island 
— that monks settled and built them- 
selves a monastery, and it was 
here, too, that King Sebert, the first 
Christian King of the East Saxons, 
built his ehurch. 

In time a great monastery grew 
upon the island, and then, later — 
about the year 1042— Edward the 
Confessor chose this spot upon which 
to erect a church. In his own words 
"he destroyed the old building and 
built up a new one from the foun- 
dations." 

The Abbey took fifteen years to 
build, and it is claimed that the 
King spent upon it the value of one- 
tenth of the kingdom's property. 

Although he had put so much time 
and money into the building, even 
living close to it in order to be bet- 
ter able to superintend the work, 
Edward did not witness the conse- 
cration, which was fixed for the 
Christmas season, 1065. On Christ- 
mas night he was taken ill, and 
growing rapidly worse, he ordered 
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the ceremony to take place on De- 
cember 28. On that day he roused 
himself sufficiently to sign the 
Charter. The effort was too much 
for the enfeebled frame of the King 
and, the same night, he sank into 
a stupor, passing away five days la- 
ter. 

In 1269 a new church, that which 
we now see, was consecrated, hav- 
ing been built by Henry III in 
honor of the royal saint. The Abbey, 
like all our cathedrals, was built 
in the shape of a huge cross. It is 
also a cemetery, and the kings are 
crowned in the midst of the coffins 
Of their ancestors. 

Among the historical regalia in 
the Abbey is St. Edward's chair, 
which stands in front of the altar. 
It is the famous old wooden chair, 
in the seat of which is placed the 
crowning stone of Scotland, which 
Edward Longshanks stole from 




THE ABBEY'S ERECTION 



EDWARD THE CONFES- 
SOR, the venerable. looking 
man with the crown, 
spent much Df his t-me 
and money on building the 
Abbey. 



Scone. The Scottish kings had been 
crowned on this stone for hundreds 
of years. Every king and queen has 
been crowned on it since Edward 
brought it to Westminster. 

Even Oliver Cromwell, when he 
was made Lord Protector, had this 
chair brought into Westminster Hall 
in order that he might sit on it when 
he was inaugurated. There is a 
legend that this stone was the one 
which Jacob used as a pillow; but 
scientific men say it is a block of 
Scottish red sandstone. 

Prominent among the great mem- 
orials in Westminster Abbey is the 
tomb of Edward, last of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, known to history as 
Edward the Confessor. 

Coronation symbols and cere- 
mony are strangely associated with 
his name. The Crown which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury will place 
upon the head of Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth II, is known as Edward 
the Confessor's crown; the staff of 
England carried during the cere- 
mony is Edward's staff; the ring 
placed on the Queen's finger — "The 
Wedding Ring of England" — is 
known as St. Edward's ring and, 
during the actual crowning cere- 
mony, the new monarch sits in the 
much-marked Edward the Confes- 
sor's chair. 

Until recent times the kings of 
England literally stepped into Ed- 
ward the Confessor's shoes. They 
walked barefooted to the Abbey, 
where they were shod in a pair of 
old sandals, relics of the revered 
King. 

A Royal Witness 

PRINCESS Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands, speaking at a re- 
ligious gathering said: Mankind is 
"yearning" to experience a Chris- 
tianity that is made real . . . Chris- 
tianity is the only true remedy that 
can cure the world of the spiritual, 
moral and social ills bringing it to 
ruin. All followers of Christ should 
join in bringing this new Christian- 
ity to our world." 
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| The Origin and Duties of These 
. Picturesque Londoners 




^iQkNE of the "musts" for visitors 
Qfy to London is a trip to the 
^*^ Tower of London, if only to 
see the "Beefeaters". Yeomen War- 
ders of the Tower is their official 
title, and they are the guardians of 
the priceless crown jewels which 
are kept in the ancient fortress. Why 
are these quaint, medieval-clad 
veterans called "Beefeaters"? They 
earned their queer name in 1669, 
when the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
after seeing the yeomen in action 
— at the dining-table — wrote, "They 
are great eaters of beef . . . They 
might be called beefeaters." 

It's no use your rushing to enlist 
as a beefeater — you wouldn't stand 
a ghost of a chance unless you had 
distinguished yourself in service 
with the army or royal marines. 
That is why most of them are <f get- 
tmg on" in age; one of the present 
group is actually eighty-four years 
of age. 

England's first Tudor king, Henry 
VIII, organized the first Beefeaters, 
in 1485, to serve as his personal 
body-guard. They still wear the 



same type of uniform—seen 
to advantage in the photo- 
graph to the left of this page 
— and carry an ancient spear, 
known as a halberd. 

There are only forty-three 
Beefeaters, but they still carry 
on the old tradition of guard- 
ing the Crown jewels at the 
Tower of London. 

The Beefeaters will tell you 
that only one attempt has 
been made to steal the crown 
jewels they guard so assidu- 
ously — when, in the reign of 
Charles II, the notorious Colo- 
nel Blood broke in, was 
caught and relieved of his 
booty. Since the theft of the 
famous Stone of Scone from 
Westminster Abbey, no doubt 
the guardians of the jewels 
have been less confident that 
no further attempt will be 
made to snatch the precious 
gems. It seemed incredible 
that anyone would get away 
with that heavy object, but 
sometimes the improbable 
happens, and it would be a 
calamity if the jewels ever 
disappeared. 

So the Beefeaters remain a 
picturesque anachronism — a 
reminder of the days when 
there was more time for page- 
antry and processions; when 
even the dress of the common 
man was colorful and that of 
the aristocrat most elaborate. Today, 
a man's clothes are made with the 
idea in mind of their utility and not 
show — a step in the right direction, 
but one that shears life of much of 
its glamor. Women's clothes retain 
something of the romance of older 
days, although the wearing of slacks 
and other mannish garb has even 
made inroads in this direction. 

Visitors to the Coronation will 
see the Beefeaters in the Coronation 
procession, as the section known as 
the Queen's Bodyguard of the Yeo- 
men of the Guard march just be- 
hind the royal coach. They are a 
little breathless and puffy, perhaps, 
but still able to give a good account 
of themselves, with their haliberds 
carried over the shoulder. 

Let not the reader run away with 
the idea that the name "Beefeater" 
has entitled the yeomen to an un- 
limited supply of meat all these 
years. Under the rationing system, 
each man received only an amount 
equivalent to twenty-three cents' 
worth per week! 
Long live the Beefeaters! 



Canada's 
: : Qtieeq 

Jim* HEN Queen Elizabeth II suc- 
Ul*y* ceeded her father over a year 
ago, she was proclaimed in Canada, 
according to ancient form, as Queen 
of the United Kingdom and of "the 
British Dominions beyond the seas." 
Though there are reasons for regret- 
ting the disappearance of this fam- 
iliar title, it cannot be denied that 
the new one just approved by the 
Canadian House of Commons is both 
accurate and moving: 

Elizabeth the Second, by the 
grace of God, of the United King- 
dom, Canada and her other realms 
and territories, Queen, head of 
the Commonwealth, Defender of 
the Faith. 

The gracious and public-spirite.l 
young woman now on the Throne 
will became, when this new word- 
ing receives final approval, the first 
sovereign to be expressly designat- 
ed Queen, or King, of Canada. The 
late King George VI was often so 
called in popular usage, but in fact 
the name of Canada did not figure 
in his ceremonial title. 

A Vital Symbol 

There is something resounding and 
heartwarming about "Queen of 
Canada" and it was indeed in elo- 
quent language that Prime Minister 
St. Laurent expounded the signifi- 
cance of the phrase. Britain's con- 
stitutional monarchy has been for 
centuries a symbol of both political 
freedom and the unity of all kinds 
and conditions of people in the 
realm. Canada, along with every 
nation in the Commonwealth, shares 
these traditions and acknowledges a 
kinship of ideas and allegiance with 
all Her Majesty's "other realms and 
territories." The words "Queen of 
Canada" sum up this idea — for 
Canadians — as well as any three 
words could. 

There are two other points of high 
interest in the new Royal title 
"Head of the Commonwealth" meets 
the special wishes of India which, 
while adhering to the family, has 
chosen to adopt republican pro- 
cedures. "Defender of the Faith" 
may have, for some British people 
connotations linked with an estab- 
lished church; but, as Mr. St. Laur- 
ent said, "faith" here implies no 
credal distinctions for other citizens 
of the Commonwealth and can ap- 
propriately stand for basic beliefs 
which they all hold. There is a re- 
ligious element in this unique Com- 
monwealth bond, as the Prime Min- 
ister suggested, and so it was ap- 
propriate that the Commons ap- 
proved of the new title without 
argument, but with a unanimous af- 
firmation of loyalty. 

The Toronto Globe and Mail 
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<T the time of the Coronation 

of King Edward VII, the 

Founder of The Salvation 

' Army wrote in The War Cry. 

Now is your chance, my comrades, 
to manifest the true spirit of loy- 
alty to your new Sovereigns. 

Remember them in your prayers. 
Send a petition to Heaven for them, 
every day, and see to it that it comes 
from your heart. 

Never allow a disloyal word re- 
specting them to be said in your 
hearing without a protest, and do all 
you can to help forward those works 
of mercy and truth which you have 
reason to believe they so heartily 
approve, and which you know 
would "bring them everlasting satis- 
faction. 

This great event strikes the Gen- 
eral as a glorious illustration Of the 
final triumph of the faithful Sal- 
vationist. 

His Coronation Day also, though 
postponed for a season, is coming 
on. At present he may be looked 
upon as an uncrowned king. He 
rules in his own soul. He is the 
master of his own appetites, affec- 
tions, and actions, and therefore 
largely the director of his own life. 

At present his royal relationship 
with his Heavenly Father is un- 
recognized, often denied, and some- 
times blasphemed. It frequently 
brings down on him not honor, but 
hatred, persecution, and the loss of 
earthly gain and worldly friends, 
but he is none the less the son of 
a King. As he sometimes sings: 

My Father is rich in houses and 

lands, 
He holdeth the wealth of the world 

in His hands, 
Of rubies and diamonds, of silver 

and gold 
His coffers are full, He has riches 

untold. 

I'm the child of a King, 

I'm the child of a King, 

With Jesus, my Saviour, 

I'm the child of a King. 

I once was an outcast, a stranger 

on earth, 
A sinner by choice, and an alien 

by birth, 
But I've been adopted, my name's 

written down, 
I'm heir to a mansion, a robe, and 

a crown. 

A tent or a cottage, why should 

I care? 
They're building a mansion for 

me over there; 
Though exiled from home, yet 

still I may sing: 



THE FOUNDER 
PREPARES TO 
VISIT A KING 



ON HIS WAY to an 
audience with the genial, 
bearded King Edward 
VII, at Buckingham Pal- 
ace in 1904, the Founder 
called to inspect a tem- 
porary hall in the Strand, 
built to accommodate 
the crowds that attend- 
ed the International Con- 
gress. Ha is seen in the 
sketch washing his hands 
in a workman's pail, 
while his A.D.C. (later 
Commissioner T. Kitch- 
ing) and another officer 
look on. 




"All glory to God, I'm the child 
of a King." 

But, as we have said, the Coron- 
ation time for the faithful sons and 
daughters of the King of kings is 
coming on. How soon it will toe here 
with you who read these words, or 
with him who -writes them who can 
tell? But it is certain to come. 

Faithfulness unto death will as- 
suredly win the crown of life. What 
a time that Coronation Day will be.' 
Among other things there will be 
the indescribable glory consequent 
upon the "Well done" of our dear 
Lord Himself. Who can describe 
the effects of the congratulation: 
"Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord"? 

Then who can describe the greet- 
ings of the white-robed multitude 
who will acclaim the Salvationist 
who has been faithful to his duties 
and loyal to his Lord? His self- 
sacrificing and heroic efforts for 
the salvation of his fellows have 
been duly chronicled from time 
to time in the Celestial War Cry, 
and now the saints and angels whose 
enthusiasm has been kindled by his 
devotion, welcome him to his Re- 
ward. 

Talk about the crowds, the music, 
the tanners, and the rapturous ap- 
plause anticipated during the cele- 
brations of the next few days! They 
will all be nothing in comparison 
with what we shall see and hear 
when the Salvationist's Coronation 
time arrives. 

And then to the Salvationist him- 
self there will be unspeakable fel- 
icity which flows out of the con- 
sciousness that his warfare is end- 
ed with victory, and that nothing 
now lies before him but an eternity 
of precious memories, heavenly em- 
ployment, and indescribable bliss. 



ELIZABETH h FiRM BELIEVER 

(Continued from page 10) 
someday we are going to see Him." 

In recent years she has taken 
much interest in Christian youth 
movements. Speaking before a 
youth group at Canterbury, she 
said: "It is surely an encouraging 
sign that there is a rising genera- 
tion actively prepared to go forth 
into the world to serve Christ faith- 
fully. We know that we shall prob- 
ably be in the minority wherever 
we are. We know that we shall have 
to face insecurity, opposition, and 
perhaps danger for the confession of 
our faith. But the Christian Church 
has always prospered in adversity, 
and we must certainly not be 
afraid." 

We should not forget the admoni- 
tion to "pray for kings and for all 
in authority." Christians the world 
around will be moved to pray that 
this young woman, who assumes 
such heavy responsibilities, may be 
used of God. 

An American Religious Weekly. 

THE FOloiTPREOICTION 

A TORONTO Periodical, The 
Evangelical Christian recently 
published the following: 

At the beginning of the present 
century General William Booth of 
the Salvation Army stated that 
there were five dangers he_ could 
see confronting the world in the 
next fifty years. These were re- 
ligion without the Holy Ghost; For- 
giveness without Repentance; Chris- 
tianity without Christ; Politics with- 
out God and Heaven without Hell. 
Anyone looking abroad upon the 
world today must admit that the 
General spoke more truly than he 
knew. 
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There is a strong parallel between 
the coronation of a Queen and the 
consecration of a Bishop. 

The delivery of the orb follows. 
This symbol must not be touched 
but by its guardians and Kings and 
Queens of England. When Queen 
Victoria received it she asked, 
"What am I to do with it?" Her 
Minister replied, "Carry it, your 
Majesty." She frowned and said, "It 
is very heavy." 

Now follows the investiture of 
the ring, which has been called 
"The Wedding Ring of England." 
In placing it on the fourth finger 
of the left hand the Archbishop 
says, "Receive this ring, the ensign 
of queenly dignity." 

The presentation of the gloves 

THE QUEEN'S GRASP OF AFFAIRS 

THE Queen has astonished Bri- 
tish statesmen and foreign dip- 
lomats with her remarkable grasp 
of state affairs. Many who were 
ready to treat the youthful Queen 
as a beginner have had to make a 
quick re-appraisal. They've found 
she knows almost as much as they 
do. 

Only a month after assuming the 
throne, Elizabeth absorbed the in- 
tricacies of current foreign ques- 
tions, knew a great deal about what 
was going on in the Commonwealth, 
and seemed likely to become an ex- 
pert on Britain's tricky colonial 
matters. . 

When she receives Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill and her other states- 
men she is reported to be confident 
and fluent. She questions them 
shrewdly and likes to be given 
sketches of personalities behind 
events. 

When parliament is in session 
she daily considers reports of her 
ministers and holds conferences 
with her private secretary, Sir Alan 
Lascelles, chief link between the 
Queen and her advisers. 

The young Queen also knows 
everything that goes on at cabinet 
meetings. She is supplied with 
every document available to top 



follows the investiture. 
This ancient honor is 
claimed by the Lord of 
the Workshop Manor. 

Next comes the deliv- 
ery of the sceptres — the 
rod with cross and the 
rod with dove. Each of 
these is magnificently 
jewelled and of priceless 
value. They typify king- 
ly power and justice and 
equity and mercy. 

When the Queen has 
received these, one in 
each hand, the censing 
of the crown takes place 
and the ceremony moves 
toward its grand climax. 
The censing is a token of the Church 
sanction to the rule of the Monarch. 
The crown is now brought by 
the Dean of Westminster to the 
Southern Primate, who places it up- 
on the Queen's head. This crown 
must not be confused with the 
Imperial crown worn later. 



When the Queen is seen wearing 
the older Edward the Confessor's 
crown, all the people shout, "God 
save the Queen!" and at the same 
time they don their own coronets 
and other headgear. 

Solemnly the Archbishop now 
charges the Queen, "Be strong and 
of a good courage . . ." And from 
the choir and the organ come the 
words, "The Queen shall rejoice in 
Thy strength, O Lord." 

Now the Bible is presented. The 
Archbishop proffers it with words, 
"Our gracious Queen, we present 
you with this Book, the most valu- 
able thing that this world affords. 
Here is wisdom, this is the royal 
law, there are the lively oracles of 
God." And again the Archbishop 
prays, this time for the Queen and 
her people. It is the Benediction. 

The Queen rises, and the enthron- 
ization takes place. Walking slowly, 
attended by the greatest in the 
realm, she arrives at the throne 
that is raised up, and she is lifted 
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ELIZABETH SOUGHT DIVIHE AID 

ON her twenty-first birthday, April 21, 1947, the Queen, then Princess 
Elizabeth, said in a "broadcast" message: 

"There is a motto which has been borne by many of my ancestors— 
a noble motto, 'I serve.' Those words were an inspiration to many bygone 
heirs to the throne when they made their knightly dedication as they 
came to manhood ... 

"I can make my solemn act of dedication with a whole Empire listen- 
ing. I should like to make that dedication now. It is very simple. 

"I declare before you all that my whole life, whether it be long or 
short, shall be devoted to your service and the service of our great 
Imperial family to which we all belong, but I shall not have strength to 
carry out this resolution alone unless you join in it with me, as I now 
invite you to do. I know that your support will be unfailingly given. 

"God help me to make good my vow, and God bless all of you who 
are willing to share in it." 

^^ia^^^ia^m^^iawia^^^^^^mia , <p&.^a,'?a,' l iam 



government ministers — cabinet 
agenda and minutes, foreign office 
cables, reports of cabinet commit- 
tees. 

Foreign ambassadors give her in- 
side information on what is hap- 
pening in their own countries, too. 
All this, combined with her natural 
aptitude, has made her, in a matter 
of weeks, probably the best- inform- 
ed woman in the world. But her 
knowledge and grasp of affairs is 
no surprise to men who knew her 
before she became Queen. 

Her father, King George VI, dur- 
ing the last year or two of his life, 
taught her the secrets and routine 
of monarchy and discussed with her 
— sometimes for hours at a time — 
world affairs, British policy and 
colonial problems. 

Elizabeth has made one change in 
the routine her father followed. It 
is not important — except to herself 
and two small individuals. The 
weekly audience the prime minister 
has with the Sovereign used to take 
place at 5.30 p.m. The Queen has 



in by nobles. This is a survival of 
the days when the throne was ele- 
vated; now it rests over the Stone 
of Scone, ancient crowning seat of 
Scotland. 

Then Lords Spiritual now make 
their vows of fealty to the Monarch, 
and they are followed by the Lords 
Temporal, who pay their homage. 

Now she descends, carrying 
sceptre and orb; followed by peers, 
who each carry the regalia, to 
which they have right. In the 
chapel the rod and dove are placed 
back upon the altar and the Queen 
is disrobed of her sacred mantle 
and robed in her royal robes. Then, 
carrying the sceptre and cross in 
her right hand and the orb in her 
left, she walks forth. 

changed it to 6.30, an hour later. 
That is because the hour between 
five and six is the time Elizabeth 
ceases to be a monarch and becomes 
a mother. She spends every minute 
of it with her two children, Charles 
and Anne. 
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IN THIS magnificent symbolic picture, the artist has tried to picture the fulfillment of Biblei prophecy, that of Jesus made King of kings and Lord of lords. 
He is portrayed standing, with His carpenter's bag of tools, receiving homage from kings of all climes and ages. Proud Roman centurions, ancient Norse warriors, 
armor-clad crusaders, modern ermine-cloaked sovereigns — even an African chief — Jostle one another to show their allegiance to Christ,, and cast their crowns at 
His pierced feet. The prophecy reads: "At the name of Jesus every knee shall bow . . . and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord . , ." — Phil. 2:10, 11. 
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